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WRIT IN WATER 

BY ELLEN BTJBNS SHEBMAN 



How very kin is man to nature in his habit of adapting to 
myriad forms and ends every substance which takes the im- 
press of his spirit, from the hardest granite to the delicate 
spinnings of the silkworm. Does not Nature, the mother of 
fair enchantments, do the same thing, with flower and 
feather, earth and water, and every other element with which 
she works? 

Behold her fair and naughty witcheries with water, with 
whose mutability she suggests a feminine counterpart to the 
more seemingly solid and masculine earth, especially as it 
manifests itself in rugged mountain peaks. Watch her ex- 
ultant transformations with this most plastic medium, whieh 
almost seems like matter on its way to spirit — the spirit 
which it attains when it is translated by the sun. She makes 
fogs, vapors, mists, clouds, rain, and rainbows with it; she 
distils it into dew-drops, or mixes it with earth for the crea- 
tion of bogs and swamps, or mixes it with minerals for the 
healing of human ills ; she makes brine, surf, and whitecaps 
with it; she freezes it into snow, hail, and ice, and finally 
petrifies it, after her manner of running the entire gamut of 
possibilities. 

She hews the hardest rocks with it ; she plays with it, sings 
with it, chants with it, and roars with it — blesses and curses 
with it. according to the measure of her giving or her with- 
holding. 

Beginning with a raindrop and ever adding the little more 
that finally makes so much, how innumerable is the series of 
water-wonders she creates till she reaches her climax in the 
ocean, over which she has so effectively waved her wand 
that it can be the great communistic bath-tub of the human 
race and at the same time lose nothing of its perennial sub- 
limity. Like a great literary artist, who from the same ink- 
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stand and fount of inspiration conjures a triolet, a stately 
sonnet, a lyric, or a mighty epic, so does Nature, writing from 
her vast cosmic inkstand of water, enscroll the earth with 
water-writ songs. Thus the whole globe is set to music — the 
voice of many waters — which, if one could hear it in its 
entire volume, might well be one of the mightiest scores in 
the music of the spheres. And how soothing it is, in the 
midst of the roar of a great city, to close one 's outward ear 
and with the inward one hear the glad little songs of 
thousands of brooks, the deep full choruses of great rivers, 
the solemn chants of waterfalls and cataracts, and the stead- 
fast music of the sea. 

"Working with earth, the great artist may sometimes write 
passages which seem to be prose, but never when she writes 
with water. Even in her most utilitarian strophes of rain- 
water she uses wild rhythms and dramatic intermezzos of 
thunder and lightning, sometimes closing her performance 
with the exquisite envoy of a rainbow. 

Nor does she ignore the artistic possibilities of the single 
drop. By a shrewd control of atmospheric conditions she 
distils a more ethereal counterpart of the raindrop in the 
dewdrop, and mimics in its dazzling tints the splendor of all 
the jewels with which mankind has pieced out his vocabulary 
of love and pride. With another intercelestial incantation 
she refines her medium to fogs and mists, abolishing the 
harsh angles of the world and throwing a veil of glamour 
over objects which have lost their mystery in the common 
light of day. (This is Nature, the Mystic, as we again find 
her in some of her subterranean waterways yet to be men- 
tioned.) Before she has finished experiments with water in 
its refined form she makes a collaboration with the sun in 
the moving pictures of cloudland. These, by her own white 
magic, she continually changes on the reel of nights and 
days, so that never twice in all the day-paged ages has she 
repeated herself. 

That Nature herself feels a bit of pride in this celestial 
translation of her work one suspects from her clever ar- 
rangement of ocean, lake, and river mirrors which capture 
the reflections of the clouds and bring them within the my- 
opic range of the man who forgets to look up at the heavens. 

Working with her marvelous medium on the earth, Nature 
keeps her old rule of doing nothing by leaps. From the 
tiniest rill — a simple little rondeau sung in the wooded hills 
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— she goes on increasing her volume from pastoral hrook 
and lyric rivulet till she writes a great epic in an Amazon or 
a Mississippi. By the same imperceptible steps she passes 
from the ignoble puddle, whose very name classifies it, to 
the inscrutable pool, full of dreams, the little lake, the larger 
one, the great lake, the inland sea, and her magnum opus, the 
ocean. Each of these she further varies by her canny 
sorceries of depth, chemical composition, and reflections, 
now producing an emerald pool, a salt lake, a dead sea, or 
the inky oceans of the tropics. 

Still ringing new changes on her old songs, the gay leader 
of these unique orchestras lures her brooks to some steep 
rocky cliff and dares them to rush over the brink. Being 
her children, of course they accept the dare, and burst into 
a sonorous cascade of exultation, which was precisely what 
the dear old dreamer of dreams intended. 

This experiment successfully carried out, she " tries it 
on " with larger streams all over the world, crowning her 
achievements with Niagara, the Kaieteur, and the Takakaw 
Falls in the valley of the Yoho. Then, perhaps by the auto- 
suggestion of falling water, she works out another idea: if 
falling water could be so effective, how would it look if 
rushed up in the air? Why not, indeed, when no sooner 
thought than done is the watchword of our fair enchantress. 

So, commanding her fearful underground Vulcans, she 
fashions the geyser as easily as a man gets steam from a 
teakettle. Compared with the tender little folk-song of the 
brook, the geyser is operatic in its effect and somewhat more 
like a tour de force than waters which simply obey the law 
of gravity. Having successfully run a stream of hot water 
up in the air, one expects Nature to reverse her tactics and 
engineer a river underground, and the dear Lady of Caprice 
does not disappoint our expectations. For with water, as 
with every other element in her control, she sooner or later 
plays the mystic, for ever luring man with the game of hide- 
and-seek to keep his wonder alive. How many of these 
mystic underground streams there are that run " through 
caverns measureless to man " we know as little as we know 
the number of gold and silver veins yet to be discovered. 

Related to the subterranean stream in its charm of 
mystery are the thousands of springs that bubble out of the 
earth, now as pure as " dew distilled at even," or again 
flavored with all manner of minerals for the healing of all 
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manner of ills. Here also Nature plays another of her 
favorite games, " guess which," as she does with all her 
fruits, herbs, and other edibles and non-edibles. Out of a 
thousand different mineral springs there may be one which 
will cure you. " Go and find it, then," whispers the silence 
of this wise Dame Sans Souci; " the game is on with my 
mineral springs as it is with everything else in my treasure- 
packed universe, but the rules of the game are precisely the 
same as those in ' Hunt the Lady's Slipper ' which you must 
play if you would find the one woman in a million — I won 't 
say which million — with whom you would be happy." 

Thus with teasing nonchalance Nature bubbles over in 
thousands and thousands of springs, but will never play the 
role of paternalism to rob mankind of his initiative and the 
joy of adventure. Another trick of her coquettish habit of 
keeping man guessing is to put a fresh-water spring in the 
midst of a body of salt water, so that it is available only at 
low tide. Still more Shavian whimsies are a hot-water 
spring bubbling up out of cold water, as it is found in St. 
Michael, in the Azores, and the Cascades of Hieropolis, 
falls which were turned to stone by their own deposits 
slowly made through the ages. 

Not only does Nature apparently enjoy playing with the 
position and composition of her spring waters, but with the 
size and fashion of the cups, now Lilliputian, now Brobding- 
nagian, in which she offers them to man. Such a suggestion 
one gets from some of the hot springs in Abyssinia, which 
issue from the top of what look like huge ant-hills, twenty 
feet high, but in reality are pyramids built by successive 
mineral deposits of the water itself. Still stranger are the 
beakers she fashions in the shape of water-storing plants 
for arid regions like the deserts of Mexico. Such plants, 
" with private cisterns," are the Ibervillea Sonorw, the 
Beaucarnea cedipus, which has the bases of its trunks swollen 
to a diameter of seven or eight feet, the barrel cactus, and the 
Pilocereus fulviceps, of which a single plant may retain 
several hundred gallons of water. From these larger gob- 
lets Nature tapers down till she plays doll's house with the 
naughty enticements of pitcher-plants, which she designs in 
thirty-five species in the tropics alone. 

Reading of these parched lands, where the sound of flowing 
or falling water is never heard, one feels a fresh compassion 
for the thirsty Israelites, who, on their painful journey out 
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of Egypt found either no water at all, or found it too bitter 
to drink. The sympathetic reader finally takes on their 
symptoms, and finds solid satisfaction in a later record 
which chronicles the stop at Elim, where there were " twelve 
wells of water and threescore and ten palm-trees." Even 
more pleasant is the exultant description with which Moses 
cheered the weary hearts of the Chosen People: " For the 
Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of brooks 
of water, of fountains and depths that spring out of valleys 
and hills "; here we catch something more than the crass 
recognition of the practical uses of water. Moses was obvi- 
ously a pragmatist with margins, for we feel in his descrip- 
tion of the promised land a distinctly poetic response to the 
call of the many-voiced waters. 

The same response to the spiritual glamour of water is 
felt in a fervid verse in Judges: " The river Kishon swept 
them away, that ancient river, the river Kishon." Some- 
thing almost like a suggestion of awe is preserved in this 
record ; it was not only a river with all the usual lure of an 
on- rushing stream, but Age had also lent it her mantle of 
poetic mystery. One feels the thought of the writer drift- 
ing backward on the tide of memory, and conjuring up the 
scenery on its banks and the various traditions that may 
have been told of " Kishon, that ancient river, the river 
Kishon. ' ' 

As the river Kishon flowed not only through the land which 
it watered, but also with vivid, throbbing associations 
through the memory of the writer, so every brook and river 
on the habitable regions of the globe keeps a double course, 
one within its own banks and another more perennial one in 
the cherished memories of men. For to all the water-writ 
melodies of Nature man has added the overtones of his own 
associations, glad, sad, and tender, national or personal, or 
both. To the German the Rhine and the Danube would still 
be very grandly rushing rivers and flow with undiminished 
majesty through his memory and literature, though their ma- 
terial waters had long gone dry. So would the " yellow 
Tiber " lave its secondary literary banks and the Fountain 
of Bandusia bubble up refreshingly in Horatian meters, 
though both the original river and spring had been sipped 
to their dregs by the thirsty sun. 

So the Nile, the Ganges, the Jordan, the Thames, the 
Seine, the Dee, the Doon, the Shannon, and the Mississippi, 
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like great characters, have woven themselves into the his- 
tory, song, and story of their respective lands, becoming na- 
tional assets, material and spiritual, whose value cannot be 
quoted in terms of the market-place, but rather in those 
poetic weights and measures which take account of star- 
beams and shadows. 

More blithe and affable than the awesome mountain peak, 
the brook, river, and lake lend themselves to friendly asso- 
ciation. You may fish in them, swim in them, bathe in them, 
row over them, sing over them, and make love over them, 
and find them faithful comrades who will match every mood 
of yours with one of their own. If you are great, they will 
reflect your greatness with the same selflessness with which 
they make themselves a mirror for the heavens, still all un- 
conscious of the give and take which may make them famous. 
Avon and Grasmere are not merely the bodies of water 
which bear those names, but for ever haloed by their associa- 
tion with the greatness which they helped to foster. In like 
manner, Walden is Walden plus its associations with 
Thoreau, as Thoreau is Thoreau plus his associations with 
Walden and several other things, material and immaterial. 
In a still greater degree the rivers and lakes of the Holy 
Land have acquired a spiritual distinction which no body of 
water in secular lands may claim. Only mention the " Sea 
of Galilee " to a devout Christian, and you have tuned all his 
meditations to the pitch of reverence. A good illustration 
of this effect is given by Whittier in his poem on Palestine : 

Blue sea of the hills, in my spirit I hear 

Thy waters, Gennesaret, chime on my ear 

Where the Lowly and Just with the people sat down 

And the spray on the dust of His sandals was thrown. 

In addition to the national and religious affection inspired 
by certain rivers, lakes, or other bodies of water, most of us 
have a more personal and intimate memory of some far- 
away brook or lake of our childhood — some gay little friendly 
brook, perhaps, that played with us, whose winning ways 
made us love all other brooks for its sake. Beginning its 
tutelage with a child, such a brook weaves a silver thread 
of poetry through all his early musings, and long after he 
has passed beyond the echo of its music his homing heart 
follows its winding curves over woodland ledge and meadow, 
as his feet followed it in days that have passed into the great 
river of years. 
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So essentially poetic is flowing water to eye and ear, and 
go rich in its symbolic suggestions, that always it seems 
to give a gentle challenge to poets of all times: " I sing, sing, 
too, my little brothers." And the challenge has been ac- 
cepted by almost every poet worthy of the name, from David 
and Job to the least erected bard of our own time. Over- 
whelmed by the baffling miracles of water, Job exclaimed in 
rhapsody : 

" He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds and the 
cloud is not rent under them." " He cutteth out rivers 
among the rocks." " He hath compassed the waters with 
bounds, until the day and night come to an end" ; while of the 
sea, catching its very pitch, he wrote, " Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no further; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed." These and many more passages like them show 
cleaily enough that Job did not look upon water, in any of 
its forms, merely as a material necessity; the cloud inter- 
ested him more than the fact that its contents might 
greatly affect his crops. In other words, he felt the poetic 
spell of water, as David also felt and reflected it in his 
Psalms. 

"Whether it plays a role itself, or serves as a highly dra- 
matic background for characters of flesh and blood, water is 
almost as indispensable in literature as in life. What were 
the mythologies of Greece and Rome, or its great epics with- 
out the sounding sea, where the gods played fast and loose 
with mortals? With no sea as an undulating stage for his 
bouts with gods and goddesses an amphibious hero like 
Ulysses would be shorn of half his " god-like " charm. So 
long has one followed that hero, where the " rainy Hyades 
vext the dim sea," that one finds it impossible to think of 
him, even in his old age, settling down to end his days quietly 
with Penelope on dry land. One may be sorry for his inter- 
mittent widow, but one must agree with him and the poets 
that Ithaca was no place for him, but, instead, the murky sea, 
where Neptune could furnish enough conflict to meet the 
most exacting dramatic requirements. Yielding to the same 
sea-spell, which is a part of the aura of Ulysses, Tennyson 
puts these words in the mouth of the aged hero : 

Push off, and sitting well in order, smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
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Not only are the classics infinitely enriched by the waters 
which overflow the banks of life into literature, but by 
mythical reflections of fountains, lakes, and streams which 
furnish for distinguished shades allegorical comfort and a 
picturesque passage to The Happy Isles. . . . Lethe, Styx, 
and Acheron have won their right to existence as surely 
as if they had real banks with actual water running through 
them. 

Thus all the enchantments which water lends to the earth 
are duplicated in a second incarnation in literature, where 
they perform the same mission of irrigating its barren 
places and making its deserts to blossom as the rose. The 
great dramatic stories of the Old Testament, The Flood, 
The Passage through the Red Sea, The Smiting of the Rock 
by Moses, and the Tale of Jonah do for the historical and 
genealogical plains of the Old Testament what springs and 
brooks do for the regions which they bless. In some in- 
stances the elusive message of the Water-spirit has been 
caught with such accuracy by the poets that it seems a clear 
case of verbal inspiration. 

Many of the most haunting poems in the English language 
were thus born of water; witness Shelley's " Cloud," 
Byron's " Ocean," Arnold's " Dover Beach," and Tenny- 
son's " Break, Break, Break," " The Brook," and " Cross- 
ing the Bar," not to mention " The Passing of Arthur," 
whose closing scene, in which the barge glides slowly over 
the water, makes an ethereal ending, a spiritual climax, 
ideally fitting for an ideal king. Launcelot, or a great many 
kings, whose names courtesy bids one suppress, might go 
down to dusty death the usual way without, exciting reason- 
able protest. But there are other characters in fiction, and 
perhaps in life, who, in their passage to the kingdom of 
Ponemah, should go by water. This necessity was keenly 
felt by the authors of the old Anglo-Saxon epics. Unspoiled 
by the influences of an effete civilization, which might have 
robbed them of the kinship they felt with the great forces of 
nature, the heroes of those early epics made a fine dramatic 
finish, after the manner of King Scyld : 

Away then they bare him 
To the flood of the current, his fond loving comrades 
As himself he had bidden. . . . 

The ring-stemmed vessel, 
Bark of the atheling, lay there at anchor 
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Icy in glimmer, and eager for sailing; 
The beloved leader laid they down there, 
Giver of rings, on the breast of the vessel. 

And a gold-fashioned standard they stretched under heaven 
High o'er his head, let the holm-eurrents bear him — 
Seaward consigned him. . . . 

By the same dramatic intuitions of a sixth sense which 
guided the Anglo-Saxon writers, Coleridge used the sea as 
a background for his most memorable poem, as Joaquin 
Miller did for one of his strongest — " Columbus." In a 
word, if a poet will only listen closely enough to its tuition, 
any brook, river, or sea will half write his poem for him, if 
he will give it the right of way in his meters, as Schiller 
proved in his poem, " Der Taucher ": 

Und es wallet und siedet und brauset und zischt, 
Wie wenn Wasser mit Feuer sich mengt. 

The plenary inspiration of the Water-spirit is almost as 
unmistakable in single words of every language, as etymolo- 
gists long ago discovered. Minnehaha, Shenandoah, Osca- 
wana, Musketaquit, Thalatta, Weiden-Bach, or our own word 
brook, could never have been the names of rocks or mountains. 
Even more striking than the water-conferred music and lim- 
pidity of single words are the poetic clarity and beauty 
of almost every figure of speech in which water is the basis 
of the simile. The Bible is especially rich in tropes from 
this source: "Thy judgments are a great deep" and "Deep 
calleth to deep," sang David; and again, " All thy waves 
are gone over me," and " All my springs are in Thee." 

Isaiah also abounds in matchless figures of the same 
kind: " Then had thy peace been as a river "; " When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with thee." 

Nearly all the poets and prophets of the Old Testament 
felt and made use of this poetic and spiritual quality of 
water, and the New Testament, in a heightened degree, con- 
tinues in the sayings of Christ and his followers the beauti- 
ful imagery which it inspired. Although the number and 
the strength of the metaphors from this source have per- 
ceptibly diminished in the centuries succeeding biblical 
times, there are still numerous illustrations in every genera- 
tion which show that the poets have continued to draw some 
of their finest and strongest figures from water in all its 
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varied forms. " And joy shall overtake us as a flood," wrote 
Milton ; and Shakespeare : 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at its flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

Equally happy in the same line of metaphorical inspira- 
tion was Wordsworth in his poems which have the most 
spacious atmosphere: 

.... though inland far we be 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 

Again, in Emerson's " Two Rivers " we catch the fancy- 
loosing spell of water : 

Thou, in thy narrow banks, art pent: 

The stream I love unbounded s»,ee 
Through flood and sea and firmameat; 

Through light, through life, it forward flows. 

I see the inundation sweet, 

I hear the spending of the stream 
Through years, through men, through Nature fleet, 

Through love and thought, through power and dream. 

Rossetti's " glance like water brimming with the sky," 
and Shelley's lines, 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, 

are other illustrations which prove how much more depend- 
able water is than wine as a second aid to inspiration. 

Even the twinkle of water — as well as some of its brackish 
bitterness — has been successfully reflected in a poem by Ben 
Jonson : 

And sunk in that Dead sea of life, 

So deep, as he did then death's waters sup, 

But that the cork of title buoyed him up. 

Inspired by a less cynical water-sprite are Lowell's lines 
on the bobolink : 

Half hid in tiptop apple-blooms he swings, 

Or climbs against the breeze with quiverin' wings, 

Or, givin' way to't in a mock despair, 

Euns down a brook o' laughter thru the air. 
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With more temperamental use of the emotional pedals is 
the water-music of Heine's " Fischermadchen ": 

Mem Herz gleieht ganz dem Meere, 
Hat Sturm, und Ebb' und Muth, 
Und manehe sehone Perle 
In seiner Tiefe ruht. 

It is thus evident that not only for all the great ex- 
periences of life does water furnish a deep diapason of ex- 
pression, but also for the lightest gossamer fancies, which 
it echoes at the other end of its ten-octave keyboard, its 
vapor, mist, and dewdrop end. Making use of this upper 
end and the soft pedal, Shakespeare improvised his fairy 
fancy — 

I must go seek some dewdrops here 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 

And Keats, at. the bidding of a sister muse, made as dainty 
numbers in several lines in " Endymion ": 

Just as the morning south 
Disparts a dew-lipped rose, . . . 
To summon all the downiest clouds together 
For the sun's purple couch. 

A similar pianissimo rendering is the graceful air one 
finds in a stanza on " Rain," by Mr. Aldrich: 

We knew it would rain, for all the morn, 

A spirit on slender ropes of mist 
Was lowering its golden buckets down 

Into the vapoury amethyst. 

Fingering the same marvelously responsive keys, Holmes 
gave us in his " Sunday Hymn " this religious modulation 
of Aldrich : 

Our rainbow arch Thy mercy's sign, 
All save the clouds of sin are Thine. 

Nor must one forget, in acknowledging the debt of poetry 
to the many- voiced waters, the metaphorical wealth which is 
a by-product of a vast number of nautical terms and the 
poetical haloes of the mythical inhabitants of the deep. 
Without water, we should not have Triton and his " bright- 
haired daughters," the Nereids, sirens, mermaids, and 
sprites that wind in and out of the measures of the poets, 
leaving behind them eery echoes of river and sea, echoes 
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beautifully caught by Euripides in " The Trojan Women," 
and as beautifully recaught by Professor Murray in his 
translation : 

Up from ^3Cgean caverns, pool by pool 
Of blue salt sea, where feet most beautiful 
Of Nereid maidens weave beneath the foam 
Their long sea-dances, I, their lord, am come, 
Poseidon of the Sea. 

Suffering little by close comparison with the Greek poet 
are the lines from Keats, written under a similar inspiration : 

The loveliest moon that ever silver'd o'er 
A shell for Neptune's goblet. 

Though the land of the poets is pre-eminently " a land of 
braoks of water, of fountains and depths," one also finds in 
the tablelands of prose many a refreshing spring and river. 
" Time is but the stream I go a-fishing in," said Thoreau, 
and if one examines the output of the best prosje-writers of 
any century, one finds that it is often by the rhetorical use 
of water that they redeem their work from literary aridity. 

Ellen Bubns Shebmak. 



